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With this issue of California Schools there commences a series 
of articles dealing with progress in implementing the Frame- 
work for Public Education in California. Each article will be 
prepared by a different unit in the Division of Instruction. 
Together the articles will give an overview of what is being 
done currently in the many fields and levels which comprise 
public education, insofar as these activities have come to the 
attention of members of the staff of the State Department of 
Education. 

These articles have been undertaken in response to many 
requests from the field for follow-up suggestions as to how 
the Framework statement may be put to practical use in spe- 
cific situations. Since the Framework is a body of general prin- 
ciples covering the entire range of public education, it must 
be reinterpreted in the form of programs of specific action for 
different levels and different fields of specialization. 

This kind of reinterpretation has been undertaken in many 
local school districts and offices of county superintendents of 
schools during the year since the publication of the Frame- 
work, It is felt that the action programs resulting therefrom will 
be rich in suggestions for other districts which are similarly 
engaged. 


PROMISING PRACTICES FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
“FRAMEWORK” IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Assistant Chief, Division of Instruction 
RUTH EDMANDS, Consultant in Elementary Education 
FAITH W. SMITTER, formerly Consultant in Rural Community Education 


A Framework for Public Education in California’ may be just 
another statement of directional goals or it may be an instrument of 
prophecy. The Framework may be a buff-colored bulletin gathering dust 
on a teacher’s desk or on a library shelf, or it may be a stimulating guide 
to educational service of the highest quality that man can envision at the 
present time. 

Nothing could be more important for California than that the Frame- 
work should become an instrument of prophecy for elementary schools. 
No activity of government involves more people or is more intimately 
related to fulfillment of human destiny than the educational services ren- 
dered by the public school system to the children of the state. In Cali- 
fornia, these services involve over 1,300,000 children. From the homes in 
1A Framework for Public Education in California, Bulletin of the California State Department 
of Education, Vol. XIX, No. 6, prepared by «he California Framework Committee, a Committee 


Appointed by the Superintendent of Public Iristruction at the Request of the State Curriculum 
Commission. Sacramento 14, California: State Department of Education, November, 1950. 
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which mothers and fathers work and plan for and dream dreams about 
them, these children pass each day into the institution which society has 
provided to train them in the ways and ideals of American citizenship and 
thus through them to preserve and to perpetuate our democratic way 
of life. Nearly forty thousand government employees, called teachers, 
receive these children and guide them day by day into those learnings 
and attitudes which will help them become contributing, participating 
members of a democratic society. 

Is the Framework becoming an instrument of prophecy in Califor- 
nia? Within the space limitations of this article, it is impossible to list all 
of the evidence to support an affirmative answer to the question. Devoted 
educational leadership everywhere is seriously engaged in examining 
services to the children of California. In remote rural areas, in towns and 
in great cities, teachers and parents, school administrators and professors of 
education are evaluating educational programs and working to realize the 
goals established in the Framework. 

The illustrations which follow embody neither the full scope of the 
Framework nor many of the activities which are engaging school people 
and the communities they serve, but they are directly traceable to the 
influence of the Framework and promise the fulfillment of its prophetic 


vision. 


ARTICULATION OF UNITs OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Continuity in the educational experience of children and youth is a 
widely recognized goal of education. Good schools endeavor to help 
learners to move from one experience to the next with a minimum of inter- 
ruption in the process. The dual school administration which exists in 
many areas of California may constitute a great obstacle to desirable con- 
tinuity of experience unless special effort is made to establish team rela- 
tionship between elementary and secondary schools. 

The county superintendent of schools and his professional staff in 
Santa Barbara County were aware of this problem and sought a means to 
bring the administrators together to work out plans for articulation. Two- 
day conferences of all elementary and secondary school administrators 
in the county were held in 1950 and 1951. Mutual respect and under- 
standing emerged from discussion of common problems. The group was 
sufficiently small to use an informal approach to issues of mutual concern. 
The county staff occupied an unobtrusive role at the conferences but 
actually worked on the preliminary planning to provide qualified con- 
sultants and to utilize the excellent resources available within the group 
itself. 

In the two years that the Santa Barbara County administrative group 
has been working on the problem, the concept of articulation has widened 
and deepened. At first articulation was thought of as gracious methods of 
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welcoming elementary school children into the high school. Now, gen- 
eral recognition has been reached regarding the importance of articulating 
the curriculum to provide continuity of learning experiences from kinder- 
garten through junior college. The group is now at work effecting such 
articulation in the field of the language arts; undoubtedly articulation in 
other areas of the curriculum will follow. The importance of articulating 
guidance services has been recognized. More attention is being given to 
provision of adequate records and reports and to their fuller utilization, 
not only for the guidance of the child as he progresses through the ele- 
mentary school but also for achievement of effective transfer to the 
secondary school. 

The Santa Barbara County school administrators are thoroughly con- 
vinced of the efficacy of this way of working, and they plan to continue 
the annual two-day conference. Activities have been planned to be under- 
taken jointly by the various school units. Eventually the need to facilitate 
continuity in the educational program of the county may lead the group 
to an attack on the problems of school district reorganization. 

Another illustration of a team attack on the problem of articulation 
may be found in the regional joint meetings of the California Elementary 
School Administrators Association and the California Association of Sec- 
ondary School Administrators held during the school year 1950-1951. 
These meetings centered about the problem of providing new cumulative 
guidance records for use throughout the elementary and secondary 
schools. Attention was also given to problems involved in providing con- 
tinuity in the educational program of slow learners. These meetings, 
jointly sponsored by the professional associations and the State Depart- 
ment of Education, were so successful that plans are being made to con- 
tinue regional meetings which cut across the membership of two or more 
professional associations. 

These activities point to the realization of the recommendations em- 
bodied in the Framework. If transition from one administrative unit to 
the next can be “easy and natural,” to use the words of the Framework 
statement, a consistent educational philosophy will be developed, the 
personality of the child will be protected, and sound home and school rela- 
tionships will be promoted. 


ProMotION PoticiEs 

The Framework recognizes that promotion policies have a direct 
effect on the development of wholesome personality. Promotion policies 
have always been a problem of major concern to educators. Fortunately, 
a vast quantity of research material is available to guide the establishment 
of better practices. 

Throughout the state, many groups of teachers, principals, super- 
visors, superintendents, and parents have met during the past year in an 
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effort to find ways of developing a program of continuous learning. In 
many school systems rigid grade standards of attainment still provide the 
basis for promotion. Educational leaders point out that continuous learn- 
ing and rigid grade standards are not compatible because such standards 
deny the principle of individual variation. Traditional grade organization, 
with its numerical designations, causes many children to be retained for 
the second year in a grade with the necessity of repeating the work of an 
entire school year. Children are always ready to take their next develop- 
mental step. Policies to assure continuous progress recognize this fact and 
avoid wasteful repetition. 

Learning is an individual accomplishment based on ability and rate of 
learning, physical condition, past experience, and home background. 
Twenty-eight counties in California submitted data gathered in Septem- 
ber, 1949, for study by the Elementary Education office of the State De- 
partment of Education of the age-grade status of elementary school chil- 
dren during the year 1949-1950. On the average, approximately 20 per 
cent of the children were overage in grade one. Approximately 49 per cent 
of the boys and 43 per cent of the girls were overage in grade 8. The study 
focused attention upon the problems resulting from nonpromotion. Dif- 
ferences in rate of promotion between boys and girls, the effects of non- 
promotion on personality, and difficult social situations resulting from 
wide disparities of age within the group require the considered attention 
of all persons responsible for these problems. 

School people in the Stockton City Unified District and in Orange 
County have been meeting to consider specific questions related to prog- 
ress of children through the schools, such as the following: 

1. What effect has nonpromotion on personality? 

2. Why are some children ready for certain specific learnings before 

others? 

3. How does the school build readiness for learning at all levels of 

maturity? 
. What factors cause failure? 
Why does the school program produce so many remedial cases? 
. What motivates a child to learn? 
How will a continuous learning program meet the varying needs 
of children? 
8. Are the needs of gifted children best met by special promotions? 


NAMA 


The consensus reached by these groups was as follows: 

1. All decisions regarding pupil progress should represent an affirma- 
tive answer to the question: Is this action in the best interests of 
the child? 

2. Further consideration should be given to the feasibility of organ- 
izing the school consisting of kindergarten and grades one to eight 
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into three segments: (1) early childhood—kindergarten through 
present grade three; (2) later childhood—present grade four 
through six; and (3) early adolescence—present grades seven and 
eight. 

3. The possibility of having teachers continue for two years with the 
same groups of pupils should be further explored. 

4. Research has definitely proved that promotion based on rigid 
grade standards is detrimental to wholesome personality develop- 
ment. 


ComMMUNITY-CENTERED EpuCcATION 

“Abundant resources—both natural and human—are available to every 
school in the State. Organized and systematic use of these resources will 
do much to accomplish the enriched program outlined. . . .” 1 These are 
the words of the Framework. But how is this done? How can it be ac- 
complished? Often the ideas that are articulated by leaders never see 
reality in practice, not because the ideas are unsound, but because the 
people whose function is to put them into action do not know where to 
begin or how to take hold of the problem. Ideas have little value unless 
they can be put into use. Yet not every person gains the same meaning 
from the words of the Framework statement, nor does every school dis- 
trict have the same problems or the same availability of resources upon 
which to draw. Each school staff brings meaning to the words from its 
experiences and utilizes the ideas according to the unique needs of a par- 
ticular community 

The people of the little community of Seeley in Imperial County 
answered the question, “How can this be done?” in terms of its meaning 
to them. Seeley is a rapidly growing desert town of 500 persons. Agri- 
cultural laborers, workers at the Naval Air Base, and people in the service 
trades comprise the population. Lots may be purchased for $75, and many 
homes have been built of scrap lumber and boxes. Sanitation, modern con- 
veniences, cleanliness, and beauty are scarce in Seeley. But, in charac- 
teristic American fashion, organizations have developed in the town. The 
volunteer fire department, the Parent-Teacher Association, several 
churches, and other groups have provided social life and have developed 
programs of action. 

Under the leadership of teachers, the seventh- and eighth-grade chil- 
dren took a comprehensive look at their community. They reported their 
findings over a microphone from the steps of the school to the citizenry 
gathered in the school yard and parked along the highway. After listening 
to the children, the organizations gained renewed purpose; they pledged 
their support to the children of Seeley. As a result, things are happening 
in Seeley. First was the parade advertising the clean-up campaign and 
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then the campaign itself. Everyone raked empty lots, burned trash, and 
hauled away junk. 

As the citizens began to develop civic pride, they asked themselves 
more questions. What do our children do for recreation? How can we 
get more water? How can we improve the appearance of our homes? 
Their answers are evident in the changes that have taken place. 

The teachers capitalized on the high interest of parents in community 
life by inviting them to school to observe the children as they studied 
community living. As a result parents, children, and teachers in Seeley are 
engaged in a study of the community that has claimed the interest of 
everyone. It has resulted in spectacular improvement in the town, in a 
high degree of parent-teacher co-operation, and in a school program that 
gives children insight into the basic elements of satisfactory living. 


PARTICIPATION OF TEACHERS, PARENTS, AND CHILDREN IN PLANNING 

The Framework points out that “good organization frees teachers for 
effective participation.” Complete identification of an individual with an 
enterprise calls forth the “highest level of competence and creativity.” 4 
Participation is the result of deep conviction about the validity of the 
democratic process on the part of educational leadership and a willing- 
ness to work slowly and carefully in ways which permit each person to be 
and to do his best in the interactive method of working as a team. 

Illustrative of this process is the activity on which the entire seventh- 
and eighth-grade faculty of the San Carlos Elementary School District 
worked with the administrative and supervisory staff, interested com- 
munity members, a representative pupil from each seventh- and eighth- 
grade group, the architect, and consultants from the State Department of 
Education. The rapidly growing suburban community of San Carlos was 
confronted with the necessity of constructing a new school building to 
house the seventh and eighth grades. The superintendent of schools pro- 
posed that all persons concerned should work together to develop a plan 
best suited to the needs of the young adolescents and to their particular 
community. Limited financial resources required that facilities should 
have maximum use and meet a wide variety of needs. 

The entire group met at two-week intervals from March through 
May, 1951, for long work-sessions to pool the results of work done in the 
interim by smaller subcommittees. In this manner a study was made of 
the purposes of education, the characteristics, needs, and interests of early 
adolescent boys and girls, and the characteristics of the San Carlos com- 
munity based on a survey in which the children and the parents were the 
interviewers. With these basic data in hand, the entire group determined 
what experiences a good school would provide and how these experiences 
should be organized for the most effective use of time, staff, and facilities. 


1 Tbid., p. 128. 
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Only when an adequate definition of the scope of the educational 
program was achieved did the teachers, parents, and children begin to 
draft specific recommendations for the architect. The willingness of the 
architect to attend the meetings and participate in the discussion was evi- 
dence of how much he valued the process of functional planning and the 
insight to be gained from a thorough understanding of the educational 
program which the building would be designed to house. 

The interesting solutions to problems of effective utilization of play 
areas, of multipurpose classrooms, of outdoor work areas, of a smoothly 
operating materials center, of community use of the facilities are outside 
the scope of this article. The experience resulted in a large number of 
people recognizing the great stake they have as citizens in an enterprise 
involving the welfare of generations of young people in their community. 
Valuable and creative contributions were made by everyone involved. 
Attendance at the meetings was voluntary, but nearly every teacher, 
almost every parent, and a large number of children attended and par- 
ticipated actively and with genuine enthusiasm at all meetings. Public 
understanding of the school program and the school needs was an in- 
evitable concomitant of the project as reports on the study in progress 
were made by teachers, parents, and children, at home, in the neighbor- 
hood, and in meetings of community organizations. 


Co-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF PRESERVICE AND IN-SERVICE 
‘TEACHER EDUCATION 


A Framework for Public Education in California raises the question: 
“By what means may the public schools—administrative and supervisory 
personnel as well as teachers—play a more effective role . . . in formu- 
lating the kind of preservice and in-service education best suited to their 
professional needs?” 1 

A major problem in the education of teachers is to find ways to help 
them gain insight into the fundamental needs and issues of American life 
and to relate these insights to the teaching of children. The mass educa- 
tion of teachers, as the mass education of children, has tended to stereotype 
the college offerings in order that they may apply to all teachers, all loca- 
tions, and all children. In the effort to provide college training of such a 
generalized scope, many of the local problems of American life have 
been overlooked. The result has been that teachers are often unaware of 
the needs of a certain locality or a specific group and consequently use 
the same procedures and content learned in their college preparation re- 
gardless of the situation in which they find themselves. 

Chico State College has made an effort to meet this problem. The 
faculty of the college has the firm belief that a state college has a special 
role in the preparation of teachers; that a state college is not a second-rate 
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university nor a small school that caters to those who do not wish the 
anonymity and the competition of a large institution; that a state college is 
in a unique position to study and to serve the region in which the college 
is located. The faculty believes that by focusing the program on the 
issues and problems of the region, teachers will be equipped to provide 
for children an education program that will help them to understand the 
life about them; that the procedures used in gaining insight into regional 
problems will be useful to teachers in any location to which they may 
move. 

Since a “grass roots” approach to education cannot be established by 
directives, the Chico State College faculty invited members of the State 
Department of Education to help define the role of the college in general 
education as well as in teacher preparation. Members of local county and 
city education staffs were invited to describe the services needed in their 
areas and the problems of their communities. 

The college agreed to direct considerable effort to research regard- 
ing regional resources and problems. Information thus secured, as well as 
teaching procedures found adaptable to local needs, were to be the con- 
tent of extension courses and other in-service education programs in the 
various counties served by the college. In order to adapt teaching methods 
and content to conditions actually existing in varying communities, ar- 
rangements were made for prospective teachers to observe in many schools 
and actually to assist in community studies. 

Further arrangement was made for the training of supervisors in the 
area. The college proposes to assume the direction of study and research 
undertaken by the prospective supervisor, while the county will provide 
opportunity for the prospective supervisor to assume certain responsibili- 
ties of actual supervision and thus to test theory in practical situations 
under the guidance of the college. 

As a result of this co-operative development of preservice and in- 
service education, teachers and supervisors trained at Chico will under- 
stand the major issues of the region of which they are a part and will be 
helped to develop techniques for gaining insight into the needs of any 
community in which they may find themselves. 


CoNCLUSION 

This article attempts to point out promising efforts to implement 
A Framework for Public Education in California. Because of the wealth 
of material available from which to draw, the selection of the specific prac- 
tices constituted the major task in its preparation. A typical week at a 
desk in the Elementary Education office of the State Department of Edu- 
cation reveals notable records of achievement in all phases of the complex 
educational service to children. Here are portfolios of superior illustrated 
curriculum material on art processes from the Los Angeles public schools; 
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next a packet of science broadcasts with worksheets for children from the 
San Mateo Elementary Schools; a report on workshops for parents from 
Burbank public schools; pictures from the County Superintendent of 
Schools in Lassen County, showing seventh- and eighth-grade children on 
a trip to study problems of conservation; an administrative handbook 
from the San Bernardino County Elementary School Principals Associa- 
tion produced with the co-operation of a consultant from the office of the 
San Bernardino County Superintendent of Schools; from the principal at 
Shurtleff District, Napa County, a packet of exquisite finger paintings 
from her kindergarten children; from the Superintendent of Schools at 
Torrance a report on the accomplishments of the Citizens Council; proj- 
ected plans for a child care center to be established at a camp for seasonal 
agricultural workers in Merced County; a request for information con- 
cerning school camping activities from Butte County; a request from 
Grass Valley for information concerning cumulative guidance records; a 
letter from the office of the Sacramento County Superintendent of Schools 
saying that an exhibit of Sacramento County school work is ready to be 
set up in the State Department of Education exhibit cases; new curriculum 
units in social studies from the University Elementary School maintained 
by the University of California, Los Angeles; a report on the human rela- 
tions project from the office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent 
of Schools. 

Next week will be like this one. Every mail brings evidence of service 
beyond the call of duty. Every week a new catalogue of achievements is 
being written. These things are legion. The Framework is being imple- 
mented. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN CALIFORNIA PRISONS FOR 
PRODUCTIVE WORK OF BENEFIT TO SCHOOLS 


The California Department of Corrections is a unit of state govern- 
ment designed to deal with convicted offenders through guidance, treat- 
ment, custody, and productive work, in such manner as to return to free 
society the largest possible number of rehabilitated individuals as “better 
and not bitter persons.” 

To accelerate the effectiveness of rehabilitation, the Department of 
Corrections is developing as rapidly as possible an adequate system of in- 
dustrial enterprises as well as vocational shops in each of the seven insti- 
tutions ! under its jurisdiction. Through these facilities prisoners are ac- 
quiring useful, occupational skills that will enable them, on being released, 
to adjust more readily and successfully to community living. 

Although significant progress has been made since 1944, when the 
Department of Corrections was created, there is still an insufficient num- 
ber of productive enterprises to provide work opportunities for all of the 
prisoners available for rehabilitation. This insufficiency is due largely to 
the fact that the prison population has more than doubled since 1944. 


Because it was deemed to be of practical value to disseminate among 
school administrators reliable information concerning the rehabilitation 
of prisoners, arrangements were made, with the co-operation of section 
chairmen of the California Association of School Administrators, to hold 
regional conferences in State prisons. Such conferences have been held 
thus far at Soledad, San Quentin, and Folsom. At each regional conference 
emphasis was placed on the kinds of products that correctional enterprises 
could manufacture and the public schools could use. 


The purpose of each conference was to afford school administrators 
the opportunity (1) to observe and appraise the institutional activities, 
(2) to have presented by well qualified individuals the essential facts re- 
lating to work programs for inmates, and (3) to suggest articles, needed 
by the schools, that are suited to production in a correctional institution. 

The frankness with which problems were discussed at the conferences 
revealed commendable evidence of a sincere interest in the rehabilitation 
program for inmates and a desire to help in developing work opportunities 
that will increase the effectiveness of the rehabilitation process and will, 
at the same time, produce articles which the schools have difficulty in 
obtaining from private industry. 


1 State Prison at San Quentin; State Prison at Folsom; California Institution for Men at Chino; 
California Vocational Institution, Lancaster; State Prison at Soledad; California Institution for 
Women, Tehachapi; Medical Facility at Terminal Island. 
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THE SOLEDAD REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


The regional conference at Soledad State Prison adopted unanimously 
the recommendation that a committee of seven be appointed, to consist of 
one member nominated by the Director of Corrections, one by the 
Warden of Soledad State Prison, and one by the superintendent of schools 
of each of five counties: Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz, Monterey, 
and San Luis Obispo. This group, designated as the Implementing Com- 
mittee, is to aid in practical ways to develop work opportunities for the 
inmates of Soledad State Prison in production of articles that the schools 
need. The following members were appointed to serve on this committee: 


SoLeDAD IMPLEMENTING COMMITTEE 


Emmitt J. Bonne, Administrative Assistant, Office of County Superintendent of 
Schools, Santa Clara County, Chairman 

Gorpon McKeon, Consultant in Health and Physical Education, Monterey 
County 

Meyer L. Crums, Director of Instructional Materials, San Luis Obispo County 

Ricuarp R. Ficket, Supervisor of Attendance and Radio Director, Santa Cruz 
County 

Wu G. Cacney, County Superintendent of Schools, San Benito County 

Lorentz E. WorM ey, Sr., Supervisor of Education, State Department of Cor- 
rections 

C. J. Firzuarris, Associate Warden, Soledad State Prison, Soledad 


Seeking orientation for effective functioning, the Soledad Implement- 
ing Committee visited San Quentin State Prison to see the correctional 
enterprises in operation there. The committee has suggested articles for 
manufacture at Soledad State Prison, such as kindergarten blocks, portable 
work benches, easels, hurdles, boxes for storage, for crayons, and for 
tools. Preliminary sketches and specifications for each item recommended 
have been prepared by members of the committee. Samples made in ac- 
cordance with these specifications are being produced at Soledad State 
Prison for display in the offices of the county superintendents of schools of 
Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz, Monterey, and San Luis Obispo 
counties. 


THE SAN QUENTIN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
The Soledad Implementing Committee set the pattern for regional 
activities of practical value. This pattern stimulated the interest which 
brought forth at the San Quentin Regional Conference a suggestion for the 
appointment of a State-wide Implementing Committee with personnel to 
include the following: 
1. The president of the California Association of School Administrators 
(or someone named by him) 
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. The president of the California Association of Public School Trustees 
(or someone named by him) 
. The president of the California Association of Public School Busi- 
ness Officials (or someone named by him) 
4. The chairman of each of the 13 Sections of the California Association 
of School Administrators (or someone named by him) 
5. A representative of the State Department of Education named by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
6. A representative of the State Department of Corrections named by 
the Director of Corrections 


w 


The duties suggested for the State-wide Implementing Committee 
were as follows: 

1. To receive from each section of the California Association of School 
Administrators suggestions of items to be produced at a correc- 
tional institution as a means of providing suitable work oppor- 
tunities for inmates 


2. To prepare a compilation of suggested items, enumerating the dif- 
ferent items and the estimated quantities required of each 


3. To indicate which sections of the California Association of School 
Administrators are interested in each item. (Data accumulated 
under headings 1, 2, and 3 would show the state-wide need for each 
item and the quantity that must be produced to meet that need) 


4. To appoint subcommittees to make arrangements, with the help of 
the representative from the State Department of Corrections, for 
the production of the recommended items, through (1) vocational 
shops, (2) current correctional enterprises, or (3) new correc- 
tional enterprises 

5. To meet at least once each year to appraise the activities resulting 
from the functioning of the Implementing Committee, and make 
recommendations for the ensuing year. (This meeting would be 
scheduled during the annual convention of the California Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators) 


Tue Fotsom REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
The regional conference at the Folsom State Prison unanimously 
passed the following recommendations: 

1. That a committee made up of school administrators and officials from 
Folsom State Prison be appointed to conduct a survey of school needs 
in the several surrounding counties; to evaluate these needs in terms 
of prison industrial facilities and secure, if necessary, approval by 
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the Correctional Industries Commission 1 for such projects as may be 
recommended. It is suggested that (a) priority ratings be established 
for projects of greatest needs to schools and of sufficient volume to 
insure production by prison industries on a 12-months basis; and 
(b) that the offices of county superintendents of schools might act 
as clearing houses for this survey. 
2. That a permanent committee be established which will seek to make 
this co-operative program continuous—a program that will meet 
specific needs of the schools and at the same time utilize, construc- 
tively, the manpower available at the prison. 
That a research committee be established to be composed of educa- 
tors and prison officials, on a state-wide basis, which would study the 
many implications of prison research upon public education. 


w 


In accordance with the first recommendation of the Folsom confer- 
ence, a committee of school administrators was appointed jointly by 
Richard A. McGee, Director of Corrections, and William J. Burkhard, 
Chairman of Section 10 of the California Association of School Admin- 
istrators: 

Fotsom IMPLEMENTING COMMITTEE 


T. R. Smepserc, County Superintendent of Schools, Sacramento County, 
Chairman 

Eveanor K. Banpy, County Superintendent of Schools, Yolo County 

Joun R. WituraMs, County Superintendent of Schools, San Joaquin County 

Joun H. Parmer, City Superintendent of Schools, Marysville 

Warren A. ALLison, District Superintendent of Schools, Rio Linda Union Ele- 
mentary School District, Sacramento County 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF SCHOOL NEEDS 


In accordance with a plan initiated by the Folsom Committee, the 
county superintendents of schools in ten representative counties are cir- 
culating among the school districts in their counties an inquiry form de- 
signed to secure data for estimating the total volume which will be re- 
quired of the various items proposed for manufacture in correctional 
institutions. The tabular form suggested by the Division of Correctional 
Industries of the State Department of Corrections provides columns for 
listing the items needed, with brief descriptions, notations of quantities 
used in 1950-51, quantities needed for 1951-52, and the dates on which 
materials must be delivered. Attached to the inquiry form is the following 

1 The Correctional Industries Commission, created in 1947, consists of the Director of Correc- 
tions and six members appointed by the Governor (two representatives of organized labor, two of 
industry, one of agriculture, and one of the general public). Its duties include recommending pro- 
ductive industrial and agricultural enterprises for the prisons to eliminate unnecessary idleness among 
inmates and provide diversified work activities as a means of vocational education as well as occupa- 
tion and support. The jurisdiction of the Commission includes the manufacture of license plates for 


the Department of Motor Vehicles and extends to certain other industries that produce annual 
incomes of $25,000 to $225,000. (Penal Code Sections 5085 to 5094.) 
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list of articles or services already suggested for procurement from correc- 
tional industries. School administrators are invited to add other needs 
that do not appear on the list. 
1. Bicycle racks 
2. Blocks (kindergarten): hollow, solid, floor 
3. Book repair and binding 
4. Boxes, crayon, first aid, storage, tool 
5. Bulletin boards 
6. Carts, four-wheeled, for janitors 
7. Display racks 
8. Driver education equipment 
9. Easels 
10. Equipment 
11. Equipment for audio-visual education 
12. Furniture refinishing 
13. “Ping Pong” tables (table tennis) 
14. Playground equipment: basketball backstops, hurdles, etc. 
15. Projection tables 
16. Portable work benches 
17. Portable storage cabinets 
18. School bus painting and repair 
19. Tool chests 
20. Typewriter rebuilding 


A MEssAGE To SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS FROM THE 
IMPLEMENTING COMMITTEE OF SOLEDAD STATE PRISON 


In announcing its plan for exhibiting articles produced by prisoners 
in correctional enterprises, the Soledad State Prison Implementing Com- 
mittee is planning to circulate a statement of purpose which is quoted here 
in part: 

The Committee believes that school administrators have an unusual oppor- 
tunity to establish relationships with the California Department of Corrections 
which can result in the production of articles for the public schools with mini- 
mum competition with private industry and free labor, and at the same time pro- 
vide work opportunities for inmates which will substantially increase the effec- 
tiveness of the rehabilitation of inmates in correctional institutions. Since 95 per 
cent of all prisoners will eventually be released to free society, the need for re- 
habilitation is quite obvious. The importance of meaningful, purposeful work is 
revealed in the remark of the prisoner who said, “I wouldn’t be interested in 
‘made work’ even if they paid me for it.” 

The primary value of work opportunities for prisoners is in their contribu- 
tion to the rehabilitation of the individual. Without the benefits of a rehabilita- 
tion program and with adherence to a policy of incarceration until the termina- 
tion of sentences, the cost of keeping human beings securely locked up would be 
a staggering amount. In a comparatively short time, California would have 20,000 
prisoners with an annual expenditure of $20,000,000; and a deplorable situation 
would be created by the physical, mental, and spiritual deterioration of prisoners 
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—a consequence which is inescapable when “human beings are kept locked up in 
hopeless confinement.” 


Attached to the Committee’s statement was a page of pertinent quota- 
tions, reproduced here, which were gathered from various sources for 
consideration by school administrators in their determination of the de- 
gree to which they can co-operate with the Division of Correctional 
Industries. 

SoME Basic ConsIDERATIONS 


The purpose of this act [Correctional Industries Act] is to create in the 
Department of Corrections an agency to aid in the development of work pro- 
grams for persons in the custody of the Director of Corrections which will con- 
tribute to their rehabilitation, training, and support with minimum competition 
with private industry and free labor, and to establish and facilitate better under- 
standing between the administrative officers of the department and the general 


public. 
—Statutes of 1947, Chapter 1137, Section 1 


The protection of society, both immediate and ultimate, is conceived to be 
the primary purpose of a correctional system. Our program cannot succeed with- 
out the complete co-operation and support of every person and agency having 
responsibility for crime and delinquency control. It is of the utmost importance 
to secure this co-operation and co-ordination on the planning as well as on the 
operational level. 

—Richard A. McGee, Director of Corrections 


From the vocational standpoint, prisoners fall largely into the unskilled class. 

For the majority of prisoners there is real hope in vocational education. We 

cannot say how large a percentage will turn from crime after even the best pos- 

sible vocational training. It is safe to say, however, that in every case the chances 
that the man will reform are increased. 

—Austin MacCormick, Professor of Criminology, 

University of California 


Useful work increases the skills and well-being of the inmates... . and 
it sharply reduces the chances of their being recommitted to the institution or to 
another institution at a future date. Every dollar spent in accomplishing rehabilita- 
tion saves many dollars in later police and court costs. 

—Assembly Interim Committee on Crime and Correction, 
Preliminary Report Relating to Work Opportunities for 
Prison Inmates, January 22, 1951 


Annual purchases by states, counties, and municipalities of goods adapted to 
prison production approximates five hundred million dollars ($500,000,000) of 
which two-thirds is expended by state departments. 

—Charles Jenkinson, Research and Planning Engineer, Federal 
Industries, Inc., Washington, D. C., and President, Penal 
Industries Association 
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One of the reasons that the ideas in regard to crime control have not meas- 

ured up to the promises of their advocates is that they are rarely based upon a 

scientific foundation. The public and its legislators are uninformed regarding the 

actual causes of delinquency, and hence see the symptoms of the social disorder 
and deal with them instead of getting at the causes of the evil. 

—August Vollmer, Criminologist 


We favor the employment of convict labor for the purpose of manufac- 
turing goods and material for use by the state and by the political subdivisions of 


the state. 
—William Green, President, American Federation of Labor, February, 1950 


I entered the Guidance Center at San Quentin not knowing, and actually not 
caring, where the road might end. Now at least I do have something definite in 
mind and can see in my tomorrow a new era which can be, through constant 
vigil and thought, brighter and more full of life than were all of my yesterdays. 

—A Rehabilitated Inmate, 1950 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FACILITIES SURVEY 


As one of the provisions of Public Law 815 for financial assistance for 
public school construction in areas affected by Federal activities, the 81st 
Congress of the United States established a nation-wide School Facilities 
Survey. Data to be secured by this survey are required by Congress before 
it can give further consideration to providing Federal funds for construc- 
tion of school facilities. Half of the funds for the survey will come from 
the Federal Government through the U. S. Office of Education and the 
other half from the states. All states and territories are to be included, so 
that for the first time a complete national picture of school building needs 
will be available. 

The survey is being directed nationally by Ray L. Hamon, Chief of 
School Housing in the U. S. Office of Education. The survey in California 
has been assigned to the Division of Public School Administration in the 
State Department of Education and will be carried out under the super- 
vision of Charles Bursch, Assistant Division Chief in charge of the office of 
School Planning. The survey will be conducted by a special staff of field 
representatives headed by Drayton B. Nuttall, who has been granted leave 
for this purpose from his position as administrative assistant in Contra 
Costa Junior College District. 

The survey is to include four parts. The first involves the taking of 
an inventory of existing school facilities. This inventory will include (1) 
factual data on rooms, areas, capacity, and date and type of construction; 
(2) evaluation as to educational adequacy, safety, and permanency of each 
facility; and (3) factual data relative to pupil transportation. 

The second part of the survey is concerned with the need for con- 
struction of additional facilities. The need is to be expressed in terms of 
(1) the distribution of current and estimated future school population; 
(2) the extent to which only partially complete facilities or none are avail- 
able in relation to current school population, the extent to which facilities 
are encumbered by overcrowding and half-day sessions or otherwise, and 
the extent to which additional facilities must be provided to accommodate 
estimated future school population; (3) the number of improvised, un- 
safe, and obsolete facilities in service and an estimate of the length of 
future usefulness of other existing facilities; (4) the number and nature 
of additional facilities required in connection with current and contem- 
plated school district reorganization; and (5) such other factual data as 
may assist in determining the need for the construction of additional 
school facilities in order to house satisfactorily the current and estimated 
future school population of California. The need for new facilities is to 
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be determined after consideration of factors extending over a future 
period of not less than ten years. 

The third phase of the survey is involved with the adequacy of state 
and local resources to finance required facilities. Information is to be pro- 
vided relating to (1) the extent to which local school administrative units 
have exercised their taxing and bonding authority for school construc- 
tion; (2) state laws relative to financing capital outlay for schools; (3) 
the present patterns and amounts of state aid for school construction; and 
(4) the feasibility of making available increased resources for school con- 
struction through legislative or executive action, or both. 

The fourth part of the survey calls for the development of a state plan 
for a school construction program. The plan is to be detailed and specific 
with respect to location, type, size, and estimated cost of proposed projects 
as well as with respect to their suitability as school centers and logical 
attendance areas. The plan is to be developed without regard to available 
resources and those parts of the plan which may not be accomplished are 
to be designated. 

Successful completion of such a survey will require the active par- 
ticipation of many individuals. Co-operation on a high level by educators 
in each state, however, can produce the desired information expeditiously. 

Policy for the California survey will be determined by a School Facili- 
ties Survey Policy Committee, the members of which are Frank M. 
Wright, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction and Chief, Divi- 
sion of Public School Administration, chairman; Charles Bursch, Assistant 
Division Chief, School Planning; Henry W. Magnuson, Chief, Bureau of 
Education Research; Ronald W. Cox, Assistant Division Chief, School Ad- 
ministration; Ralph R. Boyden, Chief, Bureau of School Accounts and 
Records; Emmett R. Berry, Chief, Bureau of School District Organiza- 
tion; Marion B. Sloss, Supervising Field Representative, School Admin- 
istration; E. R. Deering, Consultant, Child Welfare and Attendance; and - 
Drayton B. Nuttall, Supervising Field Representative for the survey. As 
the personnel of this committee indicates, the survey may involve most 
of the bureaus of the Division of Public School Administration of the 
State Department of Education in the setting of policies and the assembly 
and analysis of data. 

Harvey H. Ferris, former District Superintendent and Principal of 
Hopland Union High School, is the first member of the field staff to be 
selected to assist Dr. Nuttall. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


RETIREMENT OF STATE LIBRARIAN 


Mabel R. Gillis, State Librarian since October, 1930, and member of 
the State Library staff since December, 1904, retired on June 30, 1951. 

Miss Gillis’ first appointment was as assistant in the Extension Depart- 
ment. In 1909 she was placed in charge of the work of lending books in 
raised print to the blind, and when a Books for the Blind Department was 
established in 1911, Miss Gillis was named as its head. In 1917, when Mil- 
ton J. Ferguson succeeded James L. Gillis as State Librarian, he appointed 
Mabel R. Gillis as Assistant Librarian. When Mr. Ferguson went to South 
Africa in 1928 to conduct a library survey for the Carnegie Corporation, 
Governor C. C. Young appointed Miss Gillis as State Librarian. She 
relinquished this position in 1929 when Mr. Ferguson returned to this 
country and was reappointed State Librarian. Upon his resignation Octo- 
ber 1, 1930, Miss Gillis was again appointed by Governor Young to the 
State Librarianship, which position she has held under the four succeeding 
governors until her resignation on June 30, 1951. 

During her career in the State Library the book collection has grown 
from 130,000 volumes to its present total of 590,000; the staff has grown 
from 20 members to 91, and the annual appropriation from $36,000 to 
$388,000. Miss Gillis had charge of planning for the new quarters of the 
library and accomplished the removal from the State Capitol into the 
Library-Courts Building in 1928 without a day’s interruption of service. 
The regular and special services of the State Library have prospered under 
her direction, as has the program of expansion of county libraries. 
Throughout California, nationally, and internationally, Miss Gillis has 
gained recognition as a distinguished and gracious Californian. Tributes 
in great number to her professional attainments and the eminence of the 
institution she has served so devotedly were expressed during the cen- 
tennial of the State Library in 1950. 


APPOINTMENTS TO STAFF 

Grorce W. Bemis was appointed Specialist in Higher Education in 
the Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education, effective July 1, 
1951. Under direction of Aubrey A. Douglass, Associate Superintendent 
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of Public Instruction, and in co-operation with a representative to be 
appointed by the Regents of the University of California, he will carry 
forward the Survey of the Needs of California in Higher Education 
begun in 1947 by the Strayer-Douglass-Deutsch committee. 

Since receiving the Ph.D. degree in political science from the Uni- 
versity of California in 1934, Dr. Bemis has been engaged in research 
surveys and administrative analysis for various governmental agencies 
including Los Angeles County, the War Production Board, and the state 
departments of Finance and Social Welfare; he has served as research 
specialist and director, respectively, for the Haynes Foundation and the 
County Supervisors Association of California. For the last two school 
years, Dr. Bemis has served as Chairman of the Division of Social Sciences 
and Co-ordinator of Training for Governmental Service at Sacramento 
State College. 

His headquarters will be at 1014 Ninth Street, Sacramento. 


ANDREW Marrin was appointed to the position of Assistant Chief of 
the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, effective April 1, 1951. He is a 
graduate of the University of California, Los Angeles, and holds the gen- 
eral secondary credential earned at Occidental College and supplemented 
by special graduate study at U. C. L. A. and the University of Southern 
California. Mr. Marrin has been on the staff of the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation since September, 1941, as Rehabilitation Officer, Assistant 
District Supervisor, and District Supervisor of the Long Beach district 
office. His headquarters are at the central office of the Bureau, 1320 K 


Street, Sacramento 14. 


Josepu A. Davis was appointed on July 16, 1951, to the position of 
District Supervisor of the Los Angeles office of the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Mr. Davis graduated in science at Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, in 1919 and did graduate study in law at several institutions. 
He has been an employee of the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation since 
February, 1931, as Training Officer and later as Assistant District Super- 
visor in the Los Angeles Office, and more recently as District Supervisor 
of the Pasadena district office. He is a member of the State Bar of Cali- 
fornia and of the Retirement Committee of the State Employees’ Asso- 


ciation. 


Drayton B. NutraLt was appointed Supervising Field Representa- 
tive in the Division of Public Schoo] Administration, effective August 1, 
1951. He is a graduate of the University of Utah, where he received the 
M.A. degree in educational administration in 1941. He also holds the Ed.D. 
degree from the University of California in that field. Dr. Nuttall comes 
to the Department of Education on leave of absence from an administra- 
tive assistantship in Contra Costa Junior College District. His experience 
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has also included direction of research in Contra Costa and Alameda coun- 
ties and in the Utah State Department of Public Instruction, and an ele- 
mentary principalship in Salt Lake City. 

As head of a staff of field representatives under general supervision 
of Charles Bursch, Assistant Division Chief in charge of School Planning, 
Dr. Nuttall will conduct the California School Facilities Survey which is 
part of a nation-wide program provided for by the 81st Congress. His 
office will be at 9184 J Street, Sacramento 14. 


REGULATIONS ON ALLOWANCES FOR PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction, acting under authority 
of Section 7013 of the Education Code (added by Chapter 1259, Statutes 
of 1951) and pursuant to the Administrative Procedure Act, has declared 
the adoption of regulations relating to the making of allowances to school 
districts and county school service funds for pupil transportation, which 
will be embodied in Subchapter 5.5 of Chapter 1, of Title 5, California 
Administrative Code, as Sections 1260 to 1321, inclusive. These regula- 
tions were adopted as emergency regulations and became effective on 
August 16, 1951. The text of the regulations has already been distributed 
in mimeographed form to superintendents of schools. It will also become 
available in loose-leaf printed form for addition to the departmental 
edition of Title 5. 


BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SMITTER, Fait. Experiences, Interests, and Needs of Eighth-Grade 
Farm Children in California. Bulletin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Vol. XX, No. 5, July, 1951. Sacramento 14: Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 1951. Pp. x + 86. 

The rapid industrialization of California’s farming has effected great 
changes in the character of rural life, with repercussions on the lives of 
farm boys and girls that must be understood before the pattern of educa- 
tion in rural areas can be revised to serve them adequately. 


The results of a survey of the family backgrounds, the school and 
personal problems, and the needs of 712 boys and girls who live on farms 
in California are embodied in this bulletin. The survey was undertaken 
for the purpose of obtaining objective data regarding rural children that 
would assist educators and school administrators in formulating an edu- 
cational program in line with the real needs and interests of these children. 
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This bulletin contributes specifically to an understanding of the charac- 
teristics and needs of eighth-grade farm children in this state. The author 
served as Consultant in Rural Community Education in the State Depart- 
ment of Education under a grant from the Rosenberg Foundation. 

The bulletin has been distributed to county and city superintendents 
of schools and to district superintendents of elementary school districts. 
Additional copies are available on request from superintendents of schools 
for distribution to school principals and supervisors and directors of 
instruction in rural areas. 


Required Courses and Other Required Instruction in California Public 
High Schools, 1949-50. Prepared by the Secondary Education Staff 
of the California State Department of Education. Bulletin of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, Vol. XX, No. 6, July, 1951. Sac- 
ramento 14: California State Department of Education, 1951. Pp. 
iv + 36. 

This bulletin is planned to assist high school principals and others 
concerned with problems of curriculum in California high schools. The 
1949 “October Report” of California high school principals contained 
questions concerning graduation requirements and certain required 
courses, namely driver education, fire prevention education, health edu- 
cation, instruction in effects of alcohol and narcotics, instruction in man- 
ners and morals, instruction in public safety and accident prevention, and 
conservation education. This bulletin summarizes the replies to these 
questions and presents sample outlines of the objectives and content of the 
courses which should prove helpful. 

Copies of the bulletin have been distributed to county and city 
superintendents of schools and district superintendents of high school 
districts and to high school principals. Additional copies will be fur- 
nished for use of curriculum committees without charge on request from 
superintendents of schools or from high school principals only in the case 
of districts without superintendents. 


Kitcu, Donatp E., and McCreary, WILLIAM H. The School Counselor: 
His Work and Training. Prepared from a report of the Subcommittee 
on the School Counselor of the State Committee on Credentials for 
Pupil Personnel Services. Bulletin of the California State Department of 
Education, Volume XX, No. 7, 1951. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education, July, 1951. Pp. x + 46. 


This illustrated bulletin, prepared by the Chief of the Bureau and the 
Assistant State Supervisor of Occupational Information and Guidance, 
reflects the thinking of numerous individuals and groups within the state 
of California as to the proper role of the school counselor in the public 
school program. The bulletin attempts to identify the conditions under 
which the counselor works that influence his role, to analyze the general 
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functions and specific activities that he is expected to perform as a mem- 
ber of a school staff, and to make suggestions concerning the types of 
experience and education that contribute toward his effective periaee: 
ance on the job. 

Chapters deal with the effect of the school setting upon the coun- 
selor’s work; the general function of the school counselor; specific activi- 
ties performed by the school counselor; qualifications of the school coun- 
selor; studies of counselors in California schools; training of the school 
counselor; and professional growth on the job. 

Copies of the bulletin have been sent to county and district super- 
intendents of schools, presidents of junior colleges, and principals of ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, continuation high schools, and evening 
high schools. Additional copies of the bulletin for use by personnel en- 
gaged in guidance and counseling will be sent on request to the Bureau of 
Textbooks and Publications. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 


The following actions were taken by the State Board of Education 
at its regular quarterly meeting held at San Francisco, July 20 and 21, 
1951. 


Appointments to State Curriculum Commission 


The Board approved the reappointment by Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction Roy E. Simpson of Irwin O. Addicott, Mrs. Dorothy Van 
Noy Harsin, H. M. McPherson, and Jackson Price as members of the 
State Curriculum Commission for terms ending August 29, 1955. 


Approval of Proposals for Reorganization of School Districts 


In accordance with Chapter 16 of Division 2 of the Education Code, 
the Board approved the following proposals for reorganization of school 
districts: 


1. Calaveras County—A recommendation for the formation of a county unified 
school district coterminous with the political boundaries of the county 
2. El Dorado County—A recommendation for the formation of a unified school 
district coterminous with the boundaries of the Lake Valley school district of 
El] Dorado County 
3. Imperial County—A recommendation for the formation of a union school dis- 
trict to be composed of the Seeley and Westside school districts 
4. Kern County—A recommendation for the formation of a unified school district 
coterminous with the present boundaries of the Tehachapi Union high school 
district 
5. Nevada County—A recommendation for the formation of a union high school 
district coterminous with the political boundaries of the county omitting that 
portion of the Tahoe-Truckee Joint Unified School District which lies in 
Nevada County 
6. Tulare County—Recommendations for two union school districts: 
(a) A union school district composed of the Taurusa and Elbow Creek school 
districts 
(b) A union school district composed of the East Lynne and Deep Creek school 
districts 


Approval of Evening Junior College 


The Board approved the request of the Stockton Unified School 
District for permission to operate an evening junior college for grades 11, 
12, 13, and 14. 
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Advisory Board for Chico State College 
In accordance with Education Code Sections 20361-68, the Board 


confirmed appointments by the Director of Education of additional ad- 
visory board members for Chico State College, as follows, for terms as 


indicated: For term ending 
September 30, 
Dr. John S. Chace, dentist, Alturas 1952 
Dan Carlton, City Attorney, Redding 1952 
Walter Michael, cattle and grain rancher, Willows 1951 
Paul Lamborn, Assistant Farm Adviser, Susanville 1953 


Approval of Educational Organizations 


In accordance with Education Code Section 4861, the Board ap- 
proved the following as organizations for which memberships for schools 
may be paid from school district funds during the school year 1951-52: 


American Association of School Administrators 
President: Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado 
Executive Secretary: Worth McClure 
Headquarters Address: 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


American Educational Research Association (a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association) 
President: Paul Mort, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
Secretary-Treasurer: Frank W. Hubbard, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


California Association of Adult Education Administrators 
President: Wesley W. Pugh 
Secretary-Treasurer: W. Odie Wright 
Headquarters Address: Dewey Center, 8th Street and American Avenue, Long 
Beach 13, California 


California Association of Public School Business Officials 
President: Joseph P. McElligott 
Secretary: Wm. H. Baker 
Headquarters Address: c/o Joseph P. McElligott, 93 Grove Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California 


California Association of School Administrators 
President: Bruce Miller, Superintendent of Schools, Riverside 
Executive Secretary: John A. Sexson 
Headquarters Address: 35 North Raymond Avenue, Pasadena 1, California 


California Association of Secondary School Administrators 
President: W. Bruce Kirkpatrick 
Executive Secretary: Harold B. Brooks 
Headquarters Address: 728 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach 13, California 


California Society of Secondary Education 
President: T. Stanley Warburton 
Secretary: Mrs. Minnie Massingill 
Headquarters Address: Rooms 9 and 10 Haviland Hall, Berkeley 4, California 
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California State Junior College Association 
President: J. Paul Mohr, Sacramento Junior College 
Secretary: Henry T. Tyler, Modesto Junior College 
Headquarters Address: Sacramento Junior College, 3835 Freeport Boulevard, 
Sacramento, California 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, a Department of the National 
Education Association 
President: Joseph B. Chaplin, Principal, Senior High School, Bangor, Maine 
Executive Secretary: Paul E. Elicker, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 
National Council on Teacher Retirement of the National Education Association 
President: George L. Donahoe, Executive Secretary, Public School Retirement 
System of Missouri, Jefferson City, Missouri 
Secretary: John A. Wood, 3d, Box 1780, Trenton 7, New Jersey 
Headquarters Address: 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The Association of School Business Officials 
President: T. W. Clift, Atlanta, Georgia 
Secretary: H. W. Anderson, 710 Kalamazoo Building, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
San Diego-Imperial Section of California Association of Public School Business 
Officials 
President: Richard T. Stafford 
Secretary: Fred H. Lance 
Headquarters Address: c/o Richard T. Stafford, San Diego County Schools 
Office, Civic Center Building, San Diego, California 


Revocation of Credentials 


On authority of Education Code Section 12754, the Board revoked, 
as of the dates indicated, each life diploma, teacher’s credential or other 
document for public school service heretofore issued to the following 
persons: 


Name Revocation effective 
Eugene Robert Baird May 9, 1951 
Wilfrid Simpson Cash July 12, 1951 
Roy Henry Cass, Jr. June 7, 1951 
Robert Henry Chapman.. May 9, 1951 
Sylvan Glade Doubleday. June 9, 1951 
Lloyd Edward Farley July 3, 1951 
Charles Edward Holford April 6, 1951 
Loyd Charles Martin April 7, 1951 
Elwood Everett Perry June 18, 1951 
Edmund John Robins April 10, 1951 
Leroy Harold Smith May 18, 1951 


Resolution Regarding Defense Training 


The Board passed the following resolution authorizing agreement . 
with the United States Office of Education relative to the conduct of 
defense training programs: 


WuerEas, a national emergency exists which directly concerns the training pro- 
grams in the public schools of the State of California; and 

Whereas, the State Department of Education conducted a Defense Training 
Program from 1940 to 1945 during the last similar national emergency; and 
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Whereas, Section 9176 of the Education Code says, in part, “Whenever by the 
provisions of any act of Congress the act is to be administered by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Director of Education, Department of Education, State 
Board of Education, State Board for Vocational Education, State Board for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, or any one or more of such officers, or agencies, the officers and 
agencics designated in the act of the Congress are authorized to administer the act in 
the State .. .”; and 

Whereas, classes for the purpose of training skilled workers for various defense 
industries have already been instituted by many local school districts; and 

Whereas, the United States Office of Education in cooperation with the State 
Department of Education and other governmental agencies has recently studied the 
defense training program in the San Diego City School System as a preliminary to 
inaugurating a nationwide defense training program; and 

Whereas, analysis of the program of defense training in the San Diego City 
School System may result in a Federal appropriation for the month of June, 1951; and 

WHEREAS, present indications point towards an early re-establishment of defense 
training involving a co-operative relationship between the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the United States Office of Education; now therefore be it 

REsoLveD, that the State Department of Education be authorized to work out 
an agreement with the United States Office of Education consonant with law relative 
to the conduct of such a defense training program, such agreement to include the 
method of disbursement of Federal monies; and that, further, the State Department 
of Education be authorized to carry out the provisions of such an agreement in ac- 
cordance with law and the established practices, procedures and policies of the State 
Board of Education. 


Resolution Regarding Instruction in the Nature of Narcotics 


The Board passed the following resolution regarding instructional 
materials on the nature of narcotics: 

In view of certain evidences appearing in the public press revealing widespread 
illicit sales of narcotics to minors in many sections of the United States, and desiring 
that the youth of California shall have full and complete information and education 
concerning the danger thus created for them as individuals and for society as a whole, 
and in support of and to emphasize and strengthen the existing effective program of 
providing such instruction in the public schools of this state, the State Board of Edu- 
cation does hereby direct the State Department of Education, Division of Instruction, 
to revise and prepare for distribution and use in the public schools material providing 
information for instruction upon the nature of narcotics and their effects upon the 
human system as determined by science as required by Education Code Section 8253. 


Changes in Rules and Regulations 


Attendance upon Public Schools. The Board amended Section 3(c) 
of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code, repealed Sections 3(c), 
8, 9, and 10, and added new Sections 8 and 9, all relating to attendance 
upon public schools. The text of the changed regulations effective August 
23, 1951, is as follows: 

3(b) The minimum school day in any junior college, other than an evening 
junior college, is 180 minutes exclusive of intermissions. 

8. What Attendance May Be Counted. No attendance of a pupil upon schools 
or classes maintained by a school district or a county superintendent of schools may 
be counted unless such attendance meets the requirements prescribed by Education 
Code Section 6904 and, further, unless such attendance is: 
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(a) In the case of pupils of a day or evening school, during the school day law- 
fully prescribed for such school. 

(b) In the case of pupils enrolled in a class for adults or in a special class, during 
the time such class is lawfully authorized to be in session. 

9. Attendance Accounting and Deductions for Absence. (a) Kindergarten. 
Attendance accounting shall be in accordance with Section 13231 of the Education 
Code. Deductions for absence shall be made at the rate of five per cent for each full 
nine minutes of absence from a kindergarten maintained for not less than 180 minutes, 
and for each 6% full minutes of absence from a kindergarten maintained for not less 
than 130 minutes. In the case of a kindergarten which is maintained for a school day 
of more than 130 minutes and less than 180 minutes, deductions for absence shall be 
made at the rate of five per cent for the number of minutes of absence that equal 1/20 
part of the school day. 

(b) Elementary Schools. 

(1) Grades One Through Three. Attendance accounting shall be in ac- 
cordance with Education Code Section 13231. Deductions for absence shall be 
made at the rate of five per cent for each full ten minutes of absence from the 
200 minute minimum day. 

(2) Grades Four Through Eight. Attendance accounting shall be in ac- 
cordance with Education Code Section 13231. Deductions for absence shall be 
made at the rate of five per cent for each full 12 minutes of absence from the 
240 minute minimum day. 

(c) High Schools, Including Junior High Schools. Attendance accounting 
shall be on forms which are subject to the approval of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Deductions for absence from regular day classes shall be made at the rate of 
five per cent for each full 12 minutes of absence from the 240 minute minimum day. 

(d) Day and Evening Junior Colleges. Attendance accounting shall be on 
forms which are subject to the approval of the State Department of Education. At- 
tendance may be kept either on the positive basis or the deduction basis. 

(1) If attendance is kept on the positive basis only the actual class hours of 
attendance, absence due to illness or quarantine, or absence for certain profes- 
sional services, shall be recorded. 

(2) If attendance is kept on the deduction basis, all absence is recorded 
in class hours and absence due to reasons other than illness or quarantine or for 
certain professional services is deducted from the total enrolled class hours for 
each individual student. 

(3) In grades 13 and 14 of a junior college a class hour is not less than 50 
minutes. In computing class hours 1/5 fractional part of an hour shall be deducted 
for each full ten minutes of absence. 

(e) Period Attendance Reports. In all types of secondary schools and classes, 
except evening high schools, all classes for adults, and continuation schools and classes, 
each teacher shall be required to submit at least once each school day to the prin- 
cipal’s office an attendance report listing the names of all pupils absent each period 
during the day. 

(f) Evening High Schools, All Classes for Adults, and Continuation Schools 
and Classes. Attendance shall be recorded in hours and fractions of hours for each 
pupil enrolled and reported to the principal at least once each day a class is in session. 

In computing days of attendance, 1/6 fractional part of an hour shall be deducted 
for each full ten minutes of absence. 


Instruction in the Constitution of the United States and in American 
History. The Board amended Sections 97(b), 102, and 911 of Title 5 of 
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the California Administrative Code, relating to instruction in the Con- 
stitution of the United States and in American history, to read as follows 
(effective August 23, 1951): 


97(b) The governing board of the school district shall provide courses of in- 
struction in the Constitution of the United States, and in American history, including 
the study of American institutions and ideals, and of the principles of state and local 
government established under the Constitution of this State, in length not less than 
15 semester periods in every junior high school, senior high school, and four-year 
high school; and in every junior college for at least three credit hours. 


(1) A semester period is defined as one period of 40 to 60 minutes per 
week throughout one semester of not less than 17 weeks. 


102. Requirements for Graduation from Secondary School. (a) The govern- 
ing board of a school district maintaining a secondary school shall authorize to gradu- 
ate, from any secondary school, any pupil of good character and citizenship who 
satisfactorily completes the full curriculum prescribed for the school in which the 
pupil is regularly enrolled and in attendance at the time of completion of his work, 
including instruction in the Constitution of the United States, and in American his- 
tory, including the study of American institutions and ideals, and of the principles of 
state and local government established under the Constitution of this State, and the 
successful passing of an examination thereon. 

Nore: Subsections (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), and (f) of Section 102 of said title 
are redesignated to be, respectively, subsections (b), (c), (d), (e), (f), and (g) of 
said section. 


911. Requirements in United States History, Constitution, and American Ideals. 
Each state college shall provide appropriate courses in the Constitution of the United 
States, and in American history, including the study of American institutions and 
ideals, and of the principles of state and local government established under the Con- 
stitution of this State, and in political science, literature and related fields designed 
to develop basic ideals and the knowledge and skills necessary to intelligent and loyal 
citizenship. Each student of a state college to qualify for graduation shall demonstrate 
competence in the Constitution of the United States, and in American history, in- 
cluding the study of American institutions and ideals, and of the principles of state 
and local government established under the Constitution of this State, by passing a 
comprehensive examination on these fields prepared and administered by each col- 
lege, or by completing appropriate courses. Students transferring from other insti- 
tutions of collegiate grade, who have already met this requirement, shall not be 
required to take further courses or examinations therein. 


Evening Schools and Classes for Adults. The Board amended Sec- 
tions 118 and 121 of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code, and 
added Sections 120.1, 120.2, 120.3, 120.4, 120.5, 126, 127, 128, 129, and 
129.1, and added subsections (f), (g), (h), (i), and (j) to Section 123, 
all relating to evening schools and classes for adults, to read as follows 
(effective August 23, 1951): 

118. Scope. (a) The provisions of this article apply to all evening schools and 
to all classes for adults maintained by high school districts, junior college districts, 
and unified school districts. 

(b) As used herein: 

(1) “Bureau” means Bureau of Adult and Continuation Education of the 

State Department of Education or its successors. 
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120.1. Compliance with Regulations. No class will be approved which does not 
comply with these regulations. If any regulation is violated with respect to any class 
which has been approved, such approval will be withdrawn. 


120.2. Attendance and Enrollment. The attendance of persons not regularly 
enrolled in a class shall not be counted. A person is regularly enrolled in a class only 
when his enrollment has been entered on forms which meet the requirements of the 
Bureau or Superintendent of Public Instruction. Sign-up sheets used at a class session 
for attendance-keeping purposes shall not be considered sufficient evidence to con- 
stitute regular enrollment. 


120.3. Classes Not Permitted. Classes for recreational or entertainment pur- 
poses or for the sole purpose of occupying the leisure time of individuals shall not be 
established. 


120.4. Use of Films. No film not related to the instruction given in a class may 
be shown during the class. 


120.5. Classes for Adults. All classes for adults must have an educational pur- 
pose and the class period shall be devoted to instruction. 


121. Records and Reports. (a) The authorities of each school district main- 
taining evening schools and classes for adults shall keep such records and shall make 
such reports relating to such schools and classes as may be required by the Bureau 
or Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


(b) Course outlines in subjects in the following areas shall be on file on forms 
prescribed by the Bureau and be subject to inspection: 


(1) Agriculture 
(2) Business education 
(3) Crafts 
(4) Engineering and technological subjects 
(5) Fine arts 
(6) Health and physical education 
(7) Homemaking education 
(8) Industrial arts 
(9) Language and speech arts 
(10) Mathematics 
(11) Music 
(12) Science 
(13) Social civic education, including citizenship 
(14) Trades and industries 


123(f) All applications for approval of physical education classes must be ac- 
companied by evidence that the program is instructional. Requests for approval must 
include the following information on forms prescribed by the Bureau: 

(1) Purpose of course, (2) instructional units (in detail), GB) hours 
planned for each unit, (4) methods and procedures to be used. 


123(g) The instructional units for each course shall be approved by the Bureau. 


123(h) The Bureau shall prescribe the maximum number of hours allowed for 
the completion of approved instructional units. The Bureau shall publish to all dis- 
tricts maintaining classes for adults in physical education the limitations that have 
been determined. 

123(i) Attendance of persons who have completed the maximum number of 
hours allowed for an approved course in physical education shall not thereafter be 
counted in such course. 
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123(j) Classes for adults in physical activities which involve field games and 
sports shall not be approved for adult inmates of any correctional institution. 

126. Lecture Series. (a) Lecture series on topics not related to public affairs 
shall be reported to the Bureau prior to the first meeting of any series. 

(b) All members of the group whose attendance is counted must be regularly 
enrolled. 

(c) Lecturers must hold either a state credential authorizing teaching service in 
classes for adults or a lecture permit. 

(d) The series of lectures must be on related topics and of clear educational 
value. 

(e) Each lecture series must comprise at least four class sessions related to the 
same general topic unless a fewer number of sessions have been approved by the 
Bureau. Not more than one session in the same lecture series shall be held during the 
same day. 

(f) No person shall be counted in attendance in a lecture series who has not been 
in attendance for at least two sessions of the approved series. 

(g) Film presentations may be used only to supplement a lecture when spe- 
cifically related to the lecture program and the number of films used in a series shall 
be approved by the Bureau. Evidence must be presented that the proposed film 
contributes to the understanding of the related topic. 

127. Crafts. (a) In any field of crafts, including leather, clay, plastic, metals, 
and needle craft, the course outline on file as required in 121(b) shall include a state- 
ment stipulating the maximum number of hours allowed for the course. 

(b) The request for approval of each course must include a statement of the 
maximum number of hours allowed for its completion. The maximum number of 
hours allowed for completion is subject to approval of the Bureau. 

(c) Attendance of persons who have completed an approved course in a craft 
shall not thereafter be counted in such course. 

128. Classes in Connection with Organizations. Classes for adults shall not be 
held as part of meetings of clubs or organizations. 

129. Classes in Military Establishments. In military establishments classes for 
military personnel shall be limited to nonmilitary courses. Subject matter which is 
vocational in nature must be supplementary to the armed forces basic and/or special- 
ized training in that field. 

129.1. Summer Programs. (a) Classes established during the summer period for 
pupils of the regular day high schools shall not be maintained as classes for adults. 


(b) Classes established during the summer period for pupils of the regular 
day elementary schools shall not be maintained as classes for adults. 


Personal Identification Cards. The Board added Sections 200.1 and 
617 to Title 5 of the California Administrative Code, relating to the per- 
sonal identification of applicants for life diplomas and credentials and for 
the renewal of credentials, to read as follows, and adopted these as emer- 
gency regulations: 

200.1. Personal Identification Cards. Each applicant for a credential, renewal of 
a credential, or life diploma shall submit with his application, duplicate personal identi- 


fication cards provided by the Bureau of Criminal Identification and Investigation of 
the Department of Justice or by the Department of Education, upon which shall 
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appear legible fingerprints and a personal description of the applicant completed in 
the manner required by this regulation. 

The fingerprints of the applicant may be taken only by a qualified officer or 
employee of the State or of any political subdivision thereof, or by a person desig- 
nated by the Commission of Credentials, who shall enter or cause to be entered, in 
the spaces provided therefor, the name of the applicant and such other means of 
identification as are required by the personal identification cards. The person taking 
such fingerprints shall affix his signature upon the personal identification cards and 
shall enter, or cause to be entered, in the spaces provided therefor, the date thereof, 
and the place, including the name of the agency, where such fingerprints were taken. 

The applicant shall affix his signature upon the personal identification cards and 
shall enter, or cause to be entered, his name and address in the spaces provided 
therefor. 

If an applicant on or after the effective date of this section submits with an 
application for a credential, renewal of a credential, or life diploma duplicate per- 
sonal identification cards mecting the foregoing requirements, such cards shall be 
considered as submitted with any subsequent application made by the applicant for 
a credential, renewal of a credential, or life diploma. 

This section shall take effect September 22, 1951. 

617. Personal Identification Cards. Each applicant for an emergency credential 
shall comply with the provisions of Section 200.1, which section is hereby made 
applicable to each applicant for an emergency credential. 

This section shall take effect September 22, 1951. 


Special Day Classes for Physically Handicapped Minors. The Board 
added Sections 192 and 193 to Title 5 of the California Administrative 
Code, relating to special day classes for physically handicapped minors, as 
follows, and adopted these as emergency regulations (effective July 24, 
1951): 

192. Special Day Class Defined. (a) A special day class for physically handi- 
capped pupils is a class established for a group of pupils with a similar physical handi- 
capping condition, in session for at least a minimum school day, and taught by a full- 
time teacher whose responsibility it is to supervise and direct for at least a minimum 
school day the educational program of all pupils enrolled in the class. 


193. Size of Certain Special Day Classes. (a) The maximum enrollment for 
special day classes for deaf pupils shall be ten, except that in a class in which the 
chronological age spread is greater than four years, the maximum enrollment shall be 
eight. 

(b) The maximum enrollment for special day classes for blind pupils shall be 
twelve, except that in a class in which the chronological age spread is greater than 
four years, the maximum enrollment shall be ten. 


(c) The maximum enrollment for special day classes for cerebral palsied pupils 
shall be fifteen, except that in a class in which the chronological age spread is greater 
than four years, the maximum enrollment shall be twelve. 


(d) The maximum enrollment for special day classes for orthopedically handi- 
capped pupils including non-severely handicapped cerebral palsied pupils shall be 
eighteen, except that in a class in which the chronological age spread is greater than 
four years, the maximum enrollment shall be fifteen. 


(e) Deviations from the above maximum shall be made only on prior written 
approval of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Interruption by Military Service of Preparation for Credentials. 
The Board added Section 201.2 to Title 5 of the California Administrative 
Code, relating to qualification for credentials when preparation is inter- 
rupted by military service, to read as follows, and adopted this as an emer- 
gency regulation (effective July 24, 1951): 

201.2. Interruption of Preparation by Military Service. A person who, while 
actively preparing himself to meet the requirements for a credential, enters the active 
military service of the United States during a national emergency declared by the 
President of the United States or during time of war, as defined in Education Code 
Section 29, and who completes the requirements for such credential as they existed at 
the time of his entrance into active military service within two years following the 
termination of his active military service, shall be granted the credential or, if the 
credential is not then authorized, a credential authorizing identical or similar service. 


General Policies Governing Accreditation of Teacher-Education In- 
stitutions. The Board amended Section 800 of Title 5 of the California 
Administrative Code relating to general policies governing the accredita- 
tion of teacher-education institutions, to read as follows (effective August 
26, 1951): 

800. General Policies Governing Accreditation. Qualified teacher education in- 
stitutions shall be accredited for five-year periods to offer the training and to recom- 
mend to the Commission of Credentials the granting of specified credentials to candi- 
dates who have successfully completed the required course of instruction; provided 
that the renewal of full accreditation of any presently fully accredited institution be 
for a period beginning on the date of approval for renewal and ending on the sixth 
succeeding June 30; provided further that renewal of accreditation be subject to 
evaluation of the institution and recommendation for renewal of accreditation by the 
Committee on Accreditation; provided further that institutions not previously ac- 
credited be accredited for an initial period beginning on the date of approval for 
initial accreditation and ending on the fourth succeeding June 30; and provided 
further that in situations which in the opinion of the accreditation committee and the 
State Board of Education warrant special treatment, renewal of accreditation may be 
made for a period less than that specified herein. 


RESEARCH CONFERENCE, 1951 


The third annual California Conference on Educational Research will 
be held on October 19 and 20, 1951, at the Mar Monte Hotel in Santa 
Barbara. The theme of the conference this year will be “Putting Research 
to Work.” The chairman of the program committee is Hugh Bell of Chico 
State College. 

The conference is sponsored jointly by the State Advisory Council 
on Educational Research and the California Teachers Association. A de- 
tailed announcement regarding the program will be found in the Septem- 
ber issue of the California Journal of Educational Research. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR U. S. TEACHERS 
TO TEACH IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Department of State, the Board of Foreign Scholarships, and 
the U. S. Office of Education have announced opportunities for approxi- 
mately 200 experienced American elementary and secondary school 
teachers to teach in foreign countries under the Fulbright Educational 
Exchange Program authorized by Public Law 584 (79th Congress). 

Several plans are in operation, such as interchange of teachers whose 
schools will grant leaves of absence with salary and accept a foreign 
teacher; interchange of high school and junior college teachers whose 
schools will grant leaves of absence without salary and will pay a dollar 
salary to a foreign teacher; appointment of teachers on leave or not cur- 
rently teaching. Some of these plans provide transportation and living 
expense. 

Countries in which there are vacancies for 1952-53 are Canada, 
France, the United Kingdom, Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Egypt, and Iran. 

Applicants should have at least the bachelor’s degree and a minimum 
of three years of successful teaching experience, vigorous good health, 
emotional maturity, adaptability, and a genuine interest in foreign culture. 
Teachers interested in these opportunities may secure application blanks 
from their superintendents or from the International Educational Pro- 
grams Branch, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Applications must be submitted before October 15, 1951. 

Additional opportunities are announced for graduate study (under 
the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, 
N. Y.) and for teaching in American-sponsored secondary schools abroad 
(through American Schools Service, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.). The closing date for these opportunities is also 
October 15, 1951. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS ON CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT 


In the spring of 1951 the public information office of the U. S. Bureau 
of Reclamation, Region II, distributed widely among school districts a 
packet of information on the Central Valley Project designed to assist 
school personnel in arranging programs in co-operation with the celebra- 
tion of the first full, integrated operation of the initial features of the 
project, August 1 to 10, 1951. 

The kits contained the following materials: 


Central Valley Project, California. A 40-page booklet of pictures and map-cartoons, 
10 by 7% inches, published by the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., 1950. 
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1950 Annual Report, Central Valley Project. A 32-page financial and progress report, 
10% by 8 inches, published by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Reclamation. An illustrated, folded leaflet containing a map (18 by 24 inches) and a 
tabular inventory of the reclamation projects completed, in progress, and projected 
in the 17 Western states. 

Working Water for California’s Central Valley. A 28-page pamphlet, 8% by 11 
inches, published by Bureau of Reclamation, Region II. 

Proof sheet of available pictures and newspaper mats of Central Valley Project, with 
suggested descriptive legends. 

“Advance Background Information.” Press and radio release for use in connection 
with the Central Valley Water Festival, August, 1951. 9 pp. (mimeographed). 

Push Button Rivers: California’s 500-Mile Long Central Valley Project. A cartoon 
map, 20 by 30 inches. 


Extra copies of some of these materials are available to teachers for 
classroom use. Requests may be addressed to Public Information Office, 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, Region II, P. O. Box 2511, Sacramento 10, 
California. 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


A calendar of educational meetings and events for the school year 
1951-52 will be published from time to time in California Schools. The 
calendar is intended to provide a convenient reference for those who 
desire to attend meetings or to arrange other meetings and to prevent 
conflicts in planning and scheduling meetings so that there will be a 
minimum of competition between groups for attendance. 

Effort has been made to include events of state-wide or regional 
significance. The list which follows has been compiled by the office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction from information supplied by 
the organizations concerned. Dates of general importance such as holi- 
days and anniversaries regularly observed in California public schools 
have been included for convenience of schedule makers. In case an event 
has been listed before the place of meeting has been decided upon, com- 
plete information can be printed in subsequent issues.’ Corrections or 
additions to the following list should be reported promptly to the office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS, 1951-52 


Date Organization Place 
September 3, 1951 Labor Day 
September 9, Admission Day 
September 12-13 California Congress of Parents and San Francisco 


Teachers, Inc., State Board of 
Managers Meeting 


September 17 Constitution Day 


1 In order to be printed in a specific issue of California Schools, corrections of or additions to this 
Calendar must reach the editor on or before the tenth day of the preceding month. 
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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS, 1951-52—Continued 


Date 
September 19, 1951 


September 22 


September 24-26 


September 25 


September 26-27 
September 30- 


October 3 


October 3-5 


October 3-6 


October 6-10 


October 12 
October 13 


October 15-16 


October 17 


October 19-20 


Organization 
California Association of Public 
School Business Officials, 
Northern Section 


California Elementary School Ad- 
ministrators Association, 
Northern Section 


California Future Farmers Associa- 
tion, Annual Convention 


State Department of Education, 
Executive Staff Meeting 


State Department of Education, 
Division of Instruction, Admin- 
istrative Staff Meeting 


California School Trustees Associa- 
tion, Annual Convention 


Annual Conference of County, 
City, and District Superintend- 
ents of Schools, in conjunction 
with Annual Meeting of Califor- 
nia Association of School 
Administrators 


California Library Association 


Annual Conference on Direction 
and Improvement of Instruction 
and on Child Welfare, in con- 
junction with Annual Meetings 
of California School Supervisors 
Association and California Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of Child 
Welfare and Attendance 


Columbus Day 


California Agriculture Teachers 
Association, South Coast 
Section 


Governor’s Conference on the 
Problem of the Aging 


California Association of Public 
School Business Officials, 
Northern Section 


California Agriculture Teachers 
Association, North Coast Section 


Place 
Oakland 


Chico State College 


California State 
Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo 

Sacramento 


Sacramento 


San Jose 


San Jose 


Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco 


Sacramento 


San Jose 


Sacramento 


Oakland 


Ukiah 
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Place 


Date 
October 19-20, 1951 


October 19-20 


October 20 


October 20 


October 20 


October 22-25 


October 22-25 


October 24 
October 25 


October 25-27 
October 25-27 
October 26-27 


October 27 
October 27 


October 30 


October 31- 
November 1 


October 31- 
November 2 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


Organization 

Third Annual State Conference on 
Educational Research, sponsored 
jointly by the State Advisory 
Council on Educational Research 
and the California Teachers As- 
sociation 

California Association of Secon- 
dary School Administrators, Con- 
ference Committees on Affiliation 
and Co-ordination between Sec- 
ondary Schools, the University 
of California, State Colleges, and 
Junior Colleges 

Continuation Education Associa- 
tion of Southern California, Fall 
Conference 

California Agriculture Teachers 
Association, Sacramento Valley 

Board of Directors and Executive 
Meeting, State Chapter of Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional 
Children 

California Association of Adult 
Education Administrators, 
Annual Fall Meeting 

National Association for Adult 
Education 

United Nations Day 

California Council for Adult 
Education, Annual Fall 
Meeting 

State Board of Education 

State Curriculum Commission 

California Association of Secon- 
dary School Administrators, 
State Representative Council 

Navy Day 

California Agriculture Teachers 
Association, Central Section 

State Department of Education, 
Executive Staff Meeting 


State Department of Education, 
Division of Instruction, 
Administrative Staff Meeting 


California State Junior College 
Association, Annual Conference 


Santa Barbara 


Berkeley 


Los Angeles 


Colusa 


Bakersfield 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Sacramento 


Merced 


Sacramento 


Sacramento 


Ahwahnee Hotel, 


Yosemite 
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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS, 1951-52—Continued 


Date Organization Place 
November 1-3, 1951 California School Supervisors As- Seigler’s Resort, 
sociation, Northern Section, Lower Lake 


November 2-3 
tentative 


November 2-3 


Fall Meeting 

California Industrial Education 
Association, Executive Council 
Meeting 

California School Supervisors As- 


Fresno 


Sonoma Mission Inn, 


sociation, Bay Section, Fall Sonoma 
Conference 

November 3 Western College Association Santa Clara 

November 3 California Agriculture Teachers Anaheim 
Association, Southern Section 

November 6 Election Day 

November 10 California Agriculture Teachers Fresno 
Association, San Joaquin Section 

November 11 Armistice Day 

November 11-17 American Education Week 

November 14-15 California Congress of Parents and _Los Angeles 
Teachers, Inc., State Board of 
Managers Meeting 

November 15-17 California Council of Teacher Asilomar 
Education 

November 21 California Association of Public Oakland 
School Business Officials, 
Northern Section 

November 22 Thanksgiving Day 

November 26- 

December 1 American Vocational Association Minneapolis 

December 1 Continuation Education Associa- San Francisco 


December 3-5 


December 7-8 


tion of Northern California, 
Fall Conference 

Association of California County 
School Superintendents, Annual 
Meeting 

California Teachers Association, 
State Council, Semiannual 
Meeting 


Sacramento 


Hotel Alexandria, 
Los Angeles 


December 12-13 Committee on Accreditation, Bakersfield 
State Board of Education 

December 18 State Department of Education, Sacramento 
Executive Staff Meeting 

December 19 California Association of Public Oakland 
School Business Officials, 
Northern Section 

December 19-20 State Department of Education, Sacramento 


Division of Instruction, 
Administrative Staff Meeting 


i ai i 


Executive Staff Meeting 
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Date Organization Place 
December 25, 1951 Christmas Day 
January 1, 1952 New Year’s Day 
; January 2-4 State Department of Education, Sacramento 
i Division of Instruction, 
i Annual Meeting 
January 9-10 California Congress of Parents and San Francisco 
Teachers, Inc., State Board of 
Managers Meeting 
January 16 California Association of Public Oakland 
School Business Officials, 
Northern Section 
January 29 State Department of Education, Sacramento 
Executive Staff Meeting 
January 30-31 State Department of Education, Sacramento 
Division of Instruction, 
Administrative Staff Meeting 
January 31 Audio-Visual Education and Serv- Sacramento 
3 ices in California Teacher- 
Education Institutions, State 
Conference 
January 31- 
February 2 California Young Farmers Associa- _ Bakersfield 
tion, Annual Convention 
January 31- California School Supervisors As- Sacramento 
February 2 sociation, Northern Section, 
Winter Meeting 
February 1-2 Audio-Visual Education Associa- Senator Hotel, 
tion of California, State Confer- Sacramento 
ence, held jointly with California 
Elementary School Administra- 
tors Association, Northern Sec- 
tion, and California School 
Supervisors Association, 
; Northern Section 
February 12 Lincoln’s Birthday 
February 15 Susan B. Anthony Day 
Febrvary 16 California Agriculture Teachers Canoga Park 
Association, Southern Section 
February 20 California Association of Public Oakland 
School Business Officials, 
Northern Section 
February 21-23 Third Annual Regional Con- Chico State College 
servation Conference 
February 22 Washington’s Birthday 
February 26 State Department of Education, Sacramento 
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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS, 1951-52—Continued 


Date 


Organization 


February 27-28, 1952 State Department of Education, 


February 29- 
March 2 


March 1-2 


March 7 


March 7-14 
March 8 


March 8-12 


March 12-13 


March 15 


March 19 


March 21-22 


March 22 
March 25 


March 26-27 


March 28-29 


March 30 
tentative 


Division of Instruction, Ad- 
ministrative Staff Meeting 


California Association of Women 
Deans and Vice Principals, 
Northern Region 


California Association for Child- 
hood Education, Annual State 
Conference 


California Conservation, Bird, and 
Arbor Day, opening 18th An- 
nual California Conservation 
Week 


California Conservation Week 


California Agriculture Teachers 
Association, Central Section 


American Association of School 
Administrators, Regional 
Meeting 


California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Inc., State Board of 
Managers Meeting 


California Agriculture Teachers 
Association, Sacramento Valley 


California Association of Public 
School Business Officials, 
Northern Section 


California Elementary School Ad- 
ministrators Association, North- 
ern Section, Annual Spring 
Conference 


California Agriculture Teachers 
Association, South Coast 


State Department of Education, 
Executive Staff Meeting 


State Department of Education, 
Division of Instruction, Ad- 
ministrative Staff Meeting 


California School Supervisors As- 
sociation, Bay Section, 
Spring Conference 

California Association of Women 
Deans and Vice Principals, 
Central Region 


Place 
Sacramento 


Bakersfield 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 


Marysville 


Oakland 


Chico State College 


King City 
Sacramento 


Sacramento 


Sonoma Mission Inn, 
Sonoma 


Los Angeles 
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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS, 1951-52—Continued 


Date 


Organization 


March 31-April 3, 1952 Trade and Industrial and Industrial 


March 31-April 3 


April 4-5 


April 5 


April 6-9 


April 6-9 


April 6-10 


April 7-8 
April 11-12 
April 13 


April 15-18 


April 16 


Arts Education and Teacher 
Training, 14th Annual Con- 
ference 

California Association of Women 
Deans and Vice Principals, 
National Association of Deans 
of Women 


California Industrial Education 
Association, Annual State 
Meeting 


Western College Association, 
Spring Meeting 


Annual Conference of Secondary 
School Administrators called by 
the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, in conjunction with the 
Annual Meeting of the California 
Association of Secondary School 
Administrators 


Annual Conference of Elementary 
School Principals and District 
Superintendents of Schools, in 
co-operation with Annual Spring 
Conference of California Ele- 
mentary School Administrators 
Association 


California Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, Annual Conference, held in 
conjunction with Annual Con- 
ference of California Secondary 
School Administrators and the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion 

California Business Education 
Association, Annual Convention 


California Teachers Association, 
State Council, Annual Meeting 
Easter Sunday 


California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Inc., Annual State 
Convention 


California Association of Public 
School Business Officials, 
Northern Section 


Place 
Oakland 


Los Angeles 


Oakland 


Arizona State College, 
Tempe 


Los Angeles 


Santa Barbara 


Los Angeles 


Hotel Claremont, 
Berkeley 


Asilomar 


San Francisco 


Oakland 
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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS, 1951-52—Continued 


Date 


April 16-18, 1952 


April 19 
April 19 
April 24 


April 28-May 3 
April 29 


April 30-May 1 
May 1-3 


May 12-16 


May 21 


May 23-24 
May 27 


May 28-29 


May 30 
June 14 
June 18 


June 23-27 


June 24 


June 25-26 


Organization 

State Department of Education, 
Division of Instruction, Ad- 
ministrative Staff Planning 
Meeting 

State Chapter of International 
Council for Exceptional Children 

California Agriculture Teachers 
Association, San Joaquin Section 

School Psychologists and Psychome- 
trists of California, State Meeting 


Public Schools Week 


State Department of Education, 
Executive Staff Meeting 


State Department of Education, 
Division of Instruction, Ad- 
ministrative Staff Meeting 


California School Supervisors As- 
sociation, Northern Section, 
Spring Meeting 

State Department of Education, 
Division of Instruction, joint 
meeting with Teacher-Educa- 
tion Institution Staffs 

California Association of Public 
School Business Officials, 
Northern Section 

Council of California Vocational 
Associations, Annual Meeting 

State Department of Education, 
Executive Staff Meeting 

State Department of Education, 
Division of Instruction, Ad- 
ministrative Staff Meeting 

Memorial Day 

Flag Day 

California Association of Public 
School Business Officials, 
Northern Section 

California Agriculture Teachers 
Association, Summer Conference 


State Department of Education, 
Executive Staff Meeting 

State Department of Education, 
Division of Instruction, Ad- 
ministrative Staff Meeting 


Place 
Sacramento 


Bay Area 
Selma 


Fresno State College 


Sacramento 


Sacramento 


Richardson Springs 


Oakland 


Fresno 
Sacramento 


Sacramento 


Oakland 


California State 
Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo 


Sacramento 


Sacramento 
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